REGINALD    POLE
was a more marked man than before. The young Duke of
Richmond being dead and the Boleyn marriage discredited,
the Princess Mary's position was greatly advanced, and Pole
was still talked of as a likely husband for her. He knew, as
More had known, that his attitude of no compromise must
throw his family into danger. He knew, therefore, what
men might say if he avoided his own danger by staying in
Italy. And here, as on some later occasions, there is a
choice between seeing Pole as timid and seeing him as too
high-minded to care what his actions looked like. For,
having been often and in vain invited, he had now been
peremptorily summoned to Rome by Pope Paul III.
Already on his way when the King's summons came, he was
for turning back. Cardinal Caraffa, Giberti, Sadoleto, and
others who had been summoned to Rome with him, pointed
out where his duty, as they saw it, lay. He must choose now
between Rome and England* In England he knew he could
do nothing. To Rome he went.
In Rome Pope Paul III, now some two years on the
throne, wanted him, at Contarini's suggestion, to join the
commissioh on the internal reform of the Church which was
to prepare for the summoning of a General Council. But
the internal reform of the Church, and very much else, was
so tangled up in politics, in the rivalries and wars between
the Empire and France and the quarrels which that enmity
induced in Italy, that there was small practical scope for dis-
interested wisdom and sincere goodwill like Pole's. He had
been but a few weeks in Rome when, much against his will,
he was made Cardinal. His attainder in England and the
persecution of his family by a now savagely vindictive
monarch followed as matters of course; and so long as King
Henry VIII lived, Pole was in constant danger of assassina-
tion. Then, early in 1537 (too late to take advantage, in the
Church's interest, of the Pilgrimage of Grace), he was sent
north as Papal Legate, partly to see what could be done for
England, and partly to try to make peace between the
Emperor and King Francois I. This was no work for Pole.
All the humbug of diplomacy, the saying Peace, Peace,
where there was no peace and no honest desire for peace,
only confused a man whose vision was long and simple.
So it was again when he met the Emperor at Nice in 1538,
and again at Toledo in 1539. At politics he was no match
for an astute old hand like 'Charles V; and since there was no
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